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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 



I. BRIEF REVIEWS OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 

IN CIVICS AND COMMUNITY LIFE PUBLISHED 

IN THE LAST FOUR YEARS 



HARRY O. GILLET 
Principal, Elementary School, University of Chicago 



An examination of some of the elementary-school textbooks in civics and 
community life published in the last four years reveals certain marked 
tendencies: 

1. The emphasis is being shifted from a study of the machinery of govern- 
ment to a study of community activities, including those of government. 

2. An academic knowledge of civic facts is considered less likely to function 
in producing good citizenship than a knowledge based upon actual participa- 
tion in community activities, even if these be of the simpler and less organized 
kinds. 

3. We are coming to a realization that the most effective way of helping 
a teacher to train her pupils in citizenship is to tell her of specific methods of 
training found effective elsewhere and to give her the information which she 
needs about community activities rather than to expect her to find it in 
meagerly equipped libraries. She is greatly helped, too, by having her atten- 
tion called to specific topics which may be discussed in class after she and her 
pupils have investigated the local conditions. And lastly she is grateful for 
specific suggestions as to projects which her pupils may engage in to the end 
that they may grow in appreciation of the advantages of co-operative effort, 
and of the part which they ought to play in the community as citizens. 

4. Writers of civics textbooks for the grades are organizing their material 
on the principle that the learning process is one of adding to and reorganizing 
experience. The common procedure has come to be to call attention to the 
familiar occurrences of home, school, and neighborhood, and then to teach the 
related principle as it applies to the larger community. 

One of the most interesting of the recent books is Community Civics^ by 
Field and Nearing. The text and suggestions are addressed to children of 
rural communities, for the authors believe that the development in social 
consciousness of the small village and the rural group is one of the most pressing 

' Community Civics. By Jessie Field and Scott Nearing. New York: Macmillan, 
1916. Pp. x-l-270. 
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tasks of the times. The book abounds in descriptions of actual enterprises 
carried on by farmer boys and girls, such as the work of com clubs and canning 
clubs, the raising of prize poultry and animals, the improvement and beauti- 
iication of school grounds, and sanitation surveys. These chapter headings or 
paragraph topics indicate the stress that is laid on the benefits accruing from co- 
operation: "Team Work in School," "Ways in Which People Can Be Neigh- 
borly," "The Country Community's Work for Good Roads," "The Country 
Community's Work for Good Health," and "The Country Community's Gains 
through Co-operation." Many suggestive pictures amplify the text. Prob- 
ably the most valuable single feature of the book is the very full lists of pro- 
jects suggested, together with the questions for investigation and discussion. 

It is unfortunate that the text itself is not very well written. It 
is addressed to children, but the style is better adapted to adults. Many of 
the generaUties might well be omitted unless they are intended as aids to the 
teachers. It is not an ideal textbook, but it ought to prove a source of much 
help to those who wish suggestions as to methods of teaching the elements of 
citizenship to children of rural districts. 

One of the pioneer books of community civics. The Community and the 
Citizen,^ by Arthur W. Dunn, published first in 1907, appeared in 1914 in a 
revised and enlarged form. The plan of the book is so well known as to require 
no statement here. Attention should be called, however, to two new features 
which make it even more valuable than the earlier edition: a comprehensive 
statement of aims and methods in the teaching of the subject, and two type 
lessons with explanations and comments. Mr. Dunn insists that if civics 
teaching is to be vital the object of study must not be the material of the text- 
book but the community itself of which the children are members. He lays 
emphasis too on the idea that the pupils possess civic interests which are the 
foundation of the civic interests of the adult members of the community, and 
that the best preparation for future good citizenship is the developing of the 
right sort of civic impulses and habits in youth. He urges that instruction in 
the subject aim to cultivate the following essential civic qualities: interest in 
one's civic relations, the right motives, a spirit and a habit of co-operation, good 
judgment, and initiative in meeting situations. This is in striking contrast 
to the tests formerly applied in evaluating the teaching of civics, for our 
practice at least indicated the belief that success in the teaching of the subject 
might be measured by the amount of information about governmental machin- 
ery which the pupils acquired. 

Our America — the Elements of Civics j' by John A. Lapp, is adapted for the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, or the junior high school. It wiU be found 
especially usable with classes which have had some experience in school projects 

' The Community and the Citizen. By Arthur W. Dunn. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1907 (revised and enlarged, 1914). Pp. xvl-l-313. 

'Our America — the Elements 0} Civics. By' John A. Lapp. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1917. Pp. xii-(-399. 
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and which have developed a consciousness of the advantage which results from 
co-operation in effort. 

The author departs from the traditional plan of organization. The book 
begins with references to ways in which people live in modern society; it calls 
attention to their needs and wants for food, clothing, shelter, property, educa- 
tion, enjoyment, liberty, and protection from harm; and it shows the part that 
government is called upon to play in satisfying these needs and wants. Then it 
takes up the ways by which such concrete problems as the providing of educa- 
tion, the making of roads, the protection of health, and the conservation of 
resources are met by government, local, state, and national. Such topics as 
lawmaking and law enforcement are treated as units, and the usual confusion 
which comes when national, state, and local functions are analyzed and studied 
separately is avoided. 

The style is intimate and personal. The book is full of facts, but they are 
presented in an attractive and interesting way. The illustrations are unusually 
good. They fit the text. At the end of each chapter is a list of from fifteen 
to twenty questions for investigation and discussion. Then there follows a 
short list of well-chosen questions for debate. Also at the end of each chapter 
are two lists of references under the titles: "Where to Look for Further 
Information" and "Where to Write for Further Information." The bibliog- 
raphies are evidently intended for the teacher rather than the pupU, unless he 
is in the later years of the high school. Such consecutive chapter headings as: 
"Some City Problems," "Some Road Problems," "Lending a Helping Hand," 
"Conservation," "Controlling Business," "Keeping the Records," give an 
idea of the fresh way of expressing the body of information which every upper- 
grade textbook of civics must contain. 

In Government as a Business^ Mr. Frank M. Sparks gives a very interest- 
ing account of how the American city actually carries on its business. Some 
chapter headings will serve to give an idea of the plan of the book: I, Govern- 
ment Is Business — ^The Stockholder, The Customer, The Product; II, Form 
of Government; Its Evolution: The Pure Democracy — ^The Representative 
System — The Board System; Its Revolution: The Commission Form — The 
Cabinet Form — ^The General Manager System; XVI, Elections; Develop- 
ment of the System — The Safeguards; XXI, Citizenship; What It Means — 
How It Is Acquired; XXVIII, Franchises: Privileges, Not Rights— The 
People First to Be Considered. 

The book is appropriate to be used as a textbook in the upper classes of 
the high school, but it is likely to prove valuable as a reference or supplementary 
book in the junior high school and the upper grades. The expression is simple 
and direct. It is not theories but practices that are described. Every state- 
ment is based upon conditions actually existing in our American cities. The 

'Government as a Business. By Frank M. Sparks. Chicago: Rand McNally 
& Co., 1916. Pp. xiii-l-284. 
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author avoids the sensational and unusual. His purpose is to show the kind 
of business the city has to carry on, how important it is that the business be 
done efficiently, how it is actually being carried on, in some cases well and in 
some cases poorly, and what our responsibility is as citizens or stockholders in 
the business. The volume loses in effectiveness as a textbook by not being 
illustrated and not having lists of suggestive questions for investigation and 
discussion. It would be improved as a reference book by the addition of an 
index. 

Mr. William L. Nida purposes in City, State, and Nation^ to present a 
number of the problems and needs of society and to show how they are being 
met by the local or state or federal government. More than two-thirds of the 
space is used for the consideration of city needs and local governmental activ- 
ities. His list is comprehensive; it includes such less common civics topics as 
municipal markets, freight terminals, city passenger transportation, trees for 
streets, the problem of the poor, and new forms of government. In fact the 
large number of topics proves unfortunate, for in the small compass of the book 
no topic can receive more than meager and formal treatment. The author 
rightly avoids making his book an analysis of governmental forms, but he does 
not seem to present the material in a way to make it real and living. 

The volume is fully illustrated, but too many of the pictures are of things 
and too few are of people engaged in community enterprises. The questions, 
too, fail to suggest with sufficient force that the pupils engage actively in 
investigation and discussion of community matters, or take part in projects 
which give real experience in practical citizenship. 

Attention ought to be called to three books which have been revised within 
the last four years: School Civics, by Frank D. Boynton; Preparing for Citizen- 
ship, by William B. Guitteau; and The Government of the United States, by 
L. L. Schimmell.^ All three give relatively brief consideration to the training 
of children in citizenship through participation in school and community 
projects. They describe with sufficient detail the development of our govern- 
mental institutions, the wide scope of the public service contributing to our 
welfare, the ways in which community business is carried on, and the extent 
to which all citizens must co-operate if the best results are to be obtained. 

Preparing for Citizenship may be used in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades of schools in which an elementary analytic treatment of our institutions 
of government is desired. The questions at the end of each chapter direct 

' City, State, and Nation. By William L. Nida. New York: Macmillan, 1914. 
Pp. X-I-331. 

'School Civics. By Frank D. Boynton. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1904 (revised 
in 1916). Pp. xxiv-(-4oi-(-xxxiv. 

Preparing for Citizenship. By William B. Guitteau. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1913 (revised in 1914). Pp. xii-l-238. 

The Government of the United States. By L. S. Schimmell. New York: Charles 
E. Merrill Co., 1906 (revised in 1916). Pp. 170. 
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the student to investigate specific phases of governmental procedure, especially 
those of his city or state. Reference material for both pupils and teachers is 
furnished. School Civics is written for the upper grades and for the high school. 
The presentation is rather mature. The pupU who has a sufficient background 
of history will find the frequent references to the ways in which our institutions 
have developed interesting. The questions at the close of each chapter refer 
almost exclusively to the text. The Government of the United States is a briefer 
manual designed for schools which allot only a small amount of time to civics. 
It also is an analytic description of our institutions of government. 

The most ambitious and by far the most valuable recent contribution 
to the teaching of civics in both elementary and high schools is the monthly 
series of Lessons in Community and National Life, edited by Charles H. Judd 
and Leon C. Marshall, and published by the United States Bureau of Education 
in co-operation with the United States Food Administration. The lessons are 
being issued each month during the school year 191 7-1 8. Each set has three 
sections, namely. Section A, for the upper classes of high schools; Section B, 
for the upper grades of elementary schools and the first class of high schools; 
Section C, for intermediate grades of elementary schools. Each section has 
thirty-two pages and contains three or four lessons. Copies may be purchased 
from the United States Food Administration, Washington, D.C., at 5 cents 
each, with reductions in price when more copies are ordered. The rate for 
500 copies is $5.00. 

The material might well be called "Reading Lessons in the Structure of 
Society." The lessons consist of descriptions of certain typical social and 
industrial institutions. They are so written as to give concrete notions of the 
relations which the people of a community, large or small, bear to each other. 
It is the kind of material which teachers have long wanted. Especially has the 
war made us realize the necessity of our having a better understanding of the 
extremely complex relations of the elements of our modern life. 

The lessons describe in detail such factors of modern community and 
national life as division of labor and specialization of industry, co-operation and 
interdependence, the development of material and human resources, production 
and wise consumption, national control and food conservation, and customs, 
laws, and forms of government. 

A few titles may be given to indicate more definitely the nature of the 
reading lessons: "The Western Pioneer," "The Varied Occupations of a Colo- 
nial Farm," "The Rise of Machine Industry," "A Cotton Factory and the 
Workers," "Feeding a City," "Saving the Soil," "Finding a Job," "Preventing 
Waste in Human Beings," " How the City Cares for Health," " The Commission 
Form of Government and the City Manager." 

The subject-matter is of a very high class. It is prepared by people who 
know. It is well graded. Its wide use in schools throughout the country is 
sure to result in a great expansion of the national conception of the nature of 
citizenship in our republic. 
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II. COMMENT ON CURRENT EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 

I. " Yellow journalism" in education. — There are a number of experimental 
schools in this country. Most of them have not been handicapped by sensa- 
tional advertising. A few, on the other hand, have been hampered by the 
premature publication of aims and purposes, of methods and of prophecies of 
anticipated results prior to the establishment of the schools themselves. In 
these latter cases, the advertising has been done quite generally by others than 
the professional educators in charge of the experiment. The most conspicuous 
recent example of this type of experimental school handicapped somewhat at 
the start by the utterances of certain of the laymen connected with its adminis- 
tration is the Lincoln School of New York City. The school has been estab- 
lished through the co-operative efforts of the Teachers College of Columbia 
University, and of the General Education Board in the sincere and constructive 
attempt to find out how to teach school better. Intelligent students of 
experimental education are thoroughly sympathetic with the constructive 
efforts of the professional educators who are establishing this school. There 
is considerable regret, however, that such a thoroughgoing experiment is not 
being conducted in close contact with the public schools. 

A recent report' issued by Mr. Wm. H. Allen calls attention in a sensa- 
tional way to striking examples of progressive educational practice in this 
country. Mr. Allen's clerks have compiled from the annual reports of school 
superintendents several score of instances in which particular systems are 
attemptirig to modernize elementary and secondary education. The examples 
are referred to in each case by either a very short quotation from the report or 
by means of photographic illustrations taken from the report, ."^s a very 
sketchy presentation of outstanding practices this pamphlet will be of value 
to school men and women. 

The report, however, is so obviously merely a vehicle for an attack upon 
the Lincoln School that we feel that the value of the samples of progressive 
practices has been distinctly neutralized. One cannot read this report without 
realizing that it is a cleverly designed attack upon an educational foundation 
and on a higher educational institution which undoubtedly has contributed as 
largely as any other single agency to the very practices which Mr. Allen points 
out as unusually progressive. 

The general method by which the reader is told that every proposal of the 
sponsors of the new school is already consummated in many school systems 
of this country is as follows : First a quotation is made from one of the publica- 
tions of one of the laymen connected with the Lincoln School and the General 
Education Board. The quotation each time is merely a sentence or a phrase 
and is entirely taken out of its setting. The second step in the procedure is to 
show by an isolated numerical statement that "so many" million pupils in 

^Rainbow Promises of Progress in Education. By W. H. Allen. New York: 
Institute for Public Service. Pp. 88. 
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"so many" thousand schools as reported by "so many" hundred super- 
intendents (in their annual school reports) are already studying in schools in 
which such things are done. The pertinent photographic illustrations and the 
concise quotations from the superintendents' reports reinforce what is intended 
that the reader shall believe is a thoroughly proven situation, namely, that 
educational "foundations" and private educational institutions in general 
are not proper agencies to experiment upon the teaching of children! Further- 
more, the evidence in this report distinctly misrepresents the truth of particular 
aspects of the situation. Note, for example, on page 19, how the whole dis- 
cussion of formal discipline has been presented in a warped manner by means 
of isolated quotations and by distinct misstatements concerning the contribu- 
tions of various individuals. (Where, for example, did Professor Wm. C. 
Bagley, one of the most ardent protagonists of the modern theory of general 
discipline, "armihilate" formal discipline?) 

To repeat our general reaction to this material: we commend any attempt 
to constructively summarize for school people best practices in school adminis- 
tration and teaching. We as heartily refuse to permit school people to be 
hoodwinked by combining such types of publication with vicious attempts to 
undermine constructive experimental work, whether it is done by public-school 
people or by progressive workers in private institutions. 



2. A new report on studies of economy of time in elementary subjects. — There 
is ample evidence that the movement for improving teaching in the elementary 
schools through the eUmination of the nonessentials — of the deadwood in the 
courses of study — is actually influencing school practice in an important way. 
The most powerful agency in the propagation of this movement has been the 
Committee on Economy of Time in Education of the Department of Super- 
intendence (National Education Association). The first and second reports 
of this Committee were pubUshed as Part I of the Fourteenth Yearbook and 
Part I of the Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. The third report has just been published.' This report follows in form 
and content the previous two reports of the committee. The Yearbook presents 
nine studies in the determination of "minimal" essentials in the elementary 
subjects — two in arithmetic, one in geography, one in reading, two in English, 
two in history, and "a symposium of history." 

Each investigation is reported very briefly. Each one studies a very smaU 
cross-section of the whole problem of " minimal essentials." As in the previous 
two reports the method of investigation is primarily that of "tabulation" of 
printed materials. The report is an interesting exhibit of the degree to which 
this method has now been adopted in the determination of essentials in courses 
of study. 

' Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. 
Bloomington, III: Public School Publishing Co.; Pp. 134. Paper, $0.75 net. 
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Mr. H. E. Mitchell, for arithmetic, tabulates the frequency of occurrence 
of the arithmetical terms in a standard cookbook, in the pay-rolls of a number 
of artificial flower and feather factories, in marked-down-sales advertisements, 
and in a general hardware catalogue. 

Miss Alice Camerer tabulates the judgments of fifty bank employees 
concerning the banking information that children should acquire in school. 

Messrs. M. E. Branom and W. C. Reavis determine the geographical 
content which should be learned by all children (as far as this concerns coun- 
tries, cities, and products) in accordance with certain criteria of area, popula- 
tion, and value of imports and exports. The data were tabulated in the main 
from the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1915. These writers also 
report a test for minimal geographic information. 

Mr. E. T. Housh tabulated the vocabularies of ten second-grade readers, 
compiling the words used, together with their frequency of occurrence. 

Mr. J. F. Hosic reports a set of "standards of attainments" in English 
composition for Grades II to VIII inclusive. In chap, vi he also gives a brief 
descriptive statement of the ten quantitative studies that have been made in 
the field of the standardization of English composition. 

Mr. B. B. Bassett tabulates the content of the national and city party 
political platforms in order to determine the content of a course of study in 
civics. In chap, viii another statistical study is made of the content of 
twenty-two modern books covering present-day political problems. 

Messrs. Marsten, McKown, and Bagley report the study of an attempt to 
determine some of the misplacements of emphasis in the teaching of elementary 
history. In these they check the present emphases which are given to events 
by current textbooks against the emphases given to the same objectives in 
standard books of reference by the judgment of students of history. They also 
check against the need for historical knowledge in interpreting current dis- 
cussions of national problems as these are revealed in periodical literature. 

To these studies is added a symposium on the purposes of historical 
instruction in the seventh and eighth grades. Contributing to this symposium 
were two sociologists, three professors of history in universities, one pro- 
fessor of educational sociology, and an anonymous contributor. The material 
is introduced and sumrtlarized by Mr. W. C. Bagley. This symposium repre- 
sents "an attempt to formulate aims or objectives for the teaching of 
elementary history and to evaluate current aims of objectives. Not what is 

but what ought to be is the point at issue here What ought to be concerns 

the point of view of realizing the national ideals." 

Such a yearbook report can serve three functions: First, it has a distinctly 
educational influence. It is a means of educating the school world to a sound 
attitude toward the reconstruction of courses of study. We see clearly in these 
days that we are teaching too much. We are recognizing more and more 
clearly that there is deadwood in the curriculum in each subject of study, and 
the use of the quantitative method, as illustrated by these studies, is enabling 
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us to put our fingers on the precise point of elimination. In the second place, 
these studies put forward illustrative methods of studying such problems. 
They are valuable in getting others, both students in schools of education and 
administrative officers and teachers in school systems, to work at the solution 
of such problems. Thirdly, such studies report in very small cross-sectional 
form a few facts which may, by gradual accumulation, establish specific bases 
for the design of courses of study. It must be recognized, however, that the 
detailed reports themselves must always be published which will make available 
in printed form the specific facts established by the investigations in question. 
It is to be hoped from now on that instead of more of these "educational" 
and "illustrative methods" studies on minimal essentials we will have very 
detailed reports made upon the specific problems of eUmination in each of our 
subjects of study. 

3. A- new textbook on high-school education. — Professor IngUs' new book' is 
an attempt on the part of the author "to make a systematic analysis of the 
factors and principles involved in a constructive theory of secondary 
education." In making this constructive theory. Professor Inghs has evolved 
a book of some seven hundred pages, entirely modern from every standpoint. 
Whenever it is practicable Professor Inglis reduces his facts to tables, so that 
he has altogether 155 tables and numerous charts. This book illustrates again 
the necessity for the modern school man to have some knowledge of statistical 
methods. 

The volume is divided by the author into three parts: Part I, the raw 
material with which the schools deal; Part II, the schools from the sociological 
standpoint; Part III, an application of the principles laid down in Part II. 
This book shows that an enormous amount of historical and contemporary 
material has been examined by the author. At the close of each chapter is 
appended a very good bibliography. Thought-provoking questions are also 
found at the close of each chapter. 

After one has read Professor Inglis' book the question naturally arises as to 
the place of such a volume in the literature of today. It is obviously designed 
so that it can be used as a textbook, yet it is doubtful if any modern school of 
education would have a place for a text which is so inclusive. It undoubtedly 
however, would be a very satisfactory book to go on a teacher's reading list, 
because it would bring the teacher in touch with modern thought on all phases 
of secondary education and would introduce him to a well-selected bibliography. 

Professor Inglis, on page 368, states what he calls the three fundamental 
aims of secondary education. In brief they are the social civic aim, the 
economic vocational aim, and the individuaUstic avocational aim. In his 
discussion of the place of the different subjects in the curriculum, he constantly 

' Principles of Secondary Education. By Alexander Inglis. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., igi8. Pp. 720. 
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uses these three aims as the justification or the lack of justification for the 
teaching of any subject. It is also interesting to note that he adopts the 
"spread" theory of formal discipline, and seems inclined to lean toward 
Professor Thorndike's attitude on the matter. 

Advocates of the junior high school will be gratified to note that Professor 
Inglis constantly mentions the intermediate school. His treatment of the 
junior high school historically is not all that could be desired, but his position 
on its place in any general scheme of secondary education is absolutely sound. 
His stand in regard to the subjects which should be included in the junior 
high school curriculum is in accordance with the best thought on the subject. 
The junior high school is to Professor Inglis essentially a place where the "diag- 
nostic" function of education is most prominent. 

Space will not permit a review of the very excellent chapters dealing with 
the place of the various subjects in the junior and senior high school curricula, 
but it is interesting to note that, on page 454, in discussing the place of modern 
languages, he takes the stand that the value of teaching modern languages for 
commercial purposes has been vastly overrated by school authorities. This 
discussion of the place of modern languages wiU be helpful to school men, 
particularly at this time. 

By way of criticism, one cannot help but feel that Professor Inglis would 
have done better to have omitted or at least to have abridged chapters v and vi 
and to have greatly reduced chapters i, ii, iii, and iv and to have used the time 
and space thus gained for a more adequate discussion of such subjects as 
supervised study, extra curriculum activities, socialized recitations, etc. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that Professor Inglis' book will be particu- 
larly valuable to those who have not had an opportunity to attend a school of 
education recently, because it will put them in touch with the best modern 
thought on the live issues in secondary education. The danger of such a 
volume always is that it will give a superficial knowledge of modem tendencies 
in education. This, it is felt, has been minimized through the very excellent 
bibliographies appended to each chapter. 

Paul C. Stetson 

Principal, South High School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

4. A bulletin describing the use of tests in the classroom. — The new publica- 
tions in educational measurement point to the fact that school men in adopting 
standardized tests and scales for use in the schools recognize clearly the need 
of placing in the hands of school-teachers material illustrative of methods of 
interpreting the results of using such tests. A new publication' from the 
Department of Educational Investigation and Measurement in Boston, 
Massachusetts, illustrates the development of the movement very well and 

'Arithmetic, Bulletin XIII, Department of Educational Investigation and 
Measurements; Boston Public Schools, December, 1917; Pp. 83. Paper, 7 cents. 
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should be of distinct educational value to administrative officers who have 
charge of such work in other cities. This bulletin has been prepared to help 
teachers and others interpret the results obtained by using standard tests. 
It gives sets of illustrative records and in parallel form descriptive interpreta- 
tions of the records quoted. For example, tables of scores of achievement in 
arithmetic are given, followed by an "interpretation of the above record." 
Charts and statistical tables concerning the speed and accuracy of individual 
schools in arithmetic are printed and each is accompanied by interpretations. 
This type of material is followed by a section which illustrates the value to 
teachers of record cards of the achievements of individual pupils, the record 
card passing along with the pupil as he is promoted from grade to grade. Illus- 
trative graphs are given for the achievements of individual children, each 
interpreted in turn. Records are presented comparing the achievements of 
individuals on various types of tests and general remedial measures are sug- 
gested to help the teacher to take advantage of the facts which he has found. 
For example, a section is included on "Methods of Eradicating a Deficiency." 
To the present time this represents the best use of standardized tests in school 
administration that we have yet seen. It stands at the present time as the 
forerunner of the movement to make detailed psychological studies concerning 
how children learn particular phases of the subject-matter of the various 
elementary-school subjects. // is to be hoped that bureaus of educational 
research in city systems will at an early date set up types of this detailed analysis 
of learning in the form of carefully controlled classroom experiments. 



5. A new yearbook on educational measurement.— Ont of the most striking 
needs in the quantitative movement in education has been an adequate sum- 
mary and evaluation of the results of the "measuring movement" and of the 
direction in which such tendencies are being worked out in school practice. 
The recently established National Society of Directors of Educational Research 
has presented its first report in Part II of the Seventeenth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, " The Measurement of Educational Products."^ 

In this report there are two distinctly different types of material. Messrs. 
L. P. Ayres, E. L. Thorndike, and C. H. Judd contribute, respectively, "a histor-- 
ical study and an evaluation of educational measurements," a discussion of 
" the nature, purposes, and methods of measurement," and "A Look Forward" 
into the future of educational measurement. These articles are very brief and 
general and are aimed at acquainting the stranger to the movement with the 
types of information which are being acquired. 

Mr. Ayres's discussion is very brief and hardly inclusive of all the important 
stages of the measuring movement ui this country. Mr. Thomdike's discussion 
is a very scholarly and inclusive discussion of the elements of his problem, but 

' Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edtication, Part II. 
Bloomington, 111.: Public School Publishing Co., 1918. Pp. 194. Paper, $0.90 net. 
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it is written in such technical language as to be very difficult indeed of com- 
prehension by the lay reader. Mr. Judd's "Look Forward" points out, on the 
other hand, the extent to which the measurement has already been taken over 
into the carrying on of school practice, and shows two or three directions 
in which the movement will develop most helpfully. The remainder of 
the volume is devoted to the specific discussion of particular school prob- 
lems. 

Mr. M. E. Haggerty reports the results of a question-blank inquiry covering 
two hundred cities and inclusive of changes that have been made in the work 
of the school following the use of a standardized scale or test. The changes 
enumerated include: classification of pupils, school organization, course of 
study, methods of instruction, time devoted to the subject, and methods of 
supervision. In each case are given tables, detailed examples, quotations, and 
summaries to illustrate present practice in these matters. 

Messrs. F. W. Ballou and E. A. Nifenecker discuss the organization of the 
work of bureaus of research in city school systems. Mr. Ballou describes how 
a city school system can select tests, can give tests, can score the papers, can 
tabulate, interpret, and make use of the results. Mr. Nifenecker has shown in 
five pages of general material that we ought to have city bureaus and has 
named a few points that ought to be in mind in establishing them. 

Mr. E. J. Ashbaugh, using the University of Iowa Bureau of Educational 
Service as an example, shows how co-operative work throughout a state can 
be done from a university center. 

Mr. W. S. Monroe lists the existing tests and standards in chapter vii, 
giving the name of the test, the reference which describes its construction, 
addresses to which to write to secure tests, and reprints in some cases the 
standard scores that have been developed from the tests in question. There 
are one hundred and nine items in this list, many of which, however, cannot 
properly be called standardized tests. 

Mr. W. A. Averill discusses in chapter viii the related forms of quantitative 
work that can be done in addition to the specific use of educational tests. These 
forms include, for example, studies of the course of study, of pupils' marks, of 
methods of rating teachers' efficiency, of promotions and non-promotions, of 
elimination of pupils from school, etc. 

A brief chapter is included by Mr. B. R. Buckingham descriptive of certain 
statistical terms and methods. It is distinctly to be regretted that the dis- 
cussions of this chapter emphasize in some places a terminology in statistical 
methods which we are now trying to eliminate in the standardization of our 
use of quantitative methods. 

Mr. S. A. Courtis discusses the training of elementary teachers in educa- 
tional measurement through normal-school courses. 

Mr. George Melcher makes some suggestions for experimental work in 
chapter xi. One of the most helpful contributions of the entire report is a 
bibliography by Miss Edna Bryner containing six hundred and six references 
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and organized under various heads. The only criticism we would make of this 
bibliography is that it includes so much that the novice in the field may be 
troubled to know how to start in the selection of material. It is undoubtedly 
the most complete bibliography available in the general quantitative field. 



6. A manual of hygiene-teaching for elementary teachers. — ^The improvement 
of the teaching of health work in the schools has waited upon the construction 
of textbooks and manuals of method which will tell teachers and administrative 
officers how to administer this newcomer in the course of study. There has 
been a number of textbooks written on health work in the schools recently. 
Most of them, as is to be expected in the beginnings of a new movement, have 
been very general in nature. Mr. Andress' new book' is of primary interest 
because it relates directly to the work of teaching health in the public schools. 
Teaching health means, to the writer, telling teachers how to get pupils to 
practice health. He first shows the great importance of hygiene in the curricu- 
lum, and by reference to new educational publications such as educational and 
psychological textbooks, school survey reports, etc., shows that the teaching 
of hygiene is not regarded as one of the fundamental elementary subjects even 
by our leading investigators and experimenters. He shows, furthermore, that 
the teaching of hygiene has failed primarily because we have not recognized the 
need of teaching it as a subject of study; because teachers are not trained to 
teach the subject ; because hygiene is so recent in its organization as a school 
subject that its psychology and pedagogy have not been even roughly formu- 
lated; finally, because textbooks in the field still are confined to the subjects of 
anatomy and phj ;iology. These types of discussion are succeeded by state- 
ments of various a^.Tis of education. This chapter is of value primarily because 
of the specific form in which the aims are stated for teachers, and also because 
of the very practical suggestions that are made regarding the formation of 
health habits. 

A long chapter follows on method. It is very practical; it is specifically 
direct; it discusses the psychology of habit in such a way as to be very helpful 
to the teacher who is trying to develop health habits in her pupils. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to a discussion of important related 
problems and their solutions. Examples of these problems are: the relation of 
alcohol and health and the work of the teacher in making it clear, her work in 
connection with the use of tobacco, the prevention and care of colds, fresh air 
and tuberculosis, cleanliness, exercise and play, care of the teeth, etc. With 
each discussion the writer accompanies his practical suggestions with informa- 
tional material concerning trade addresses, bibliographic material, etc. The 
monograph finally closes with a chapter on "The Teaching of Hygiene in Rural 
Schools." It is the judgment of the review editor that this monograph should 

'^ The Teaching of Hygiene in ihe Grades. By J. M. Andress. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. xii-l-177. $0.75. 
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receive very wide attention from administrative officers, who in turn should call 
the attention of elementary-school teachers generally throughout the country 
to the importance of having at hand this work. 



7. A manual of suggestions for elementary-school teachers on the treatment of 
speech defects. — The school is taking on many specialized responsibilities which 
formerly were thought to be outside its sphere. One of the most specialized 
responsibilities that we are just now becoming conscious of is the treatment of 
important speech defects. With all of our emphasis upon the teaching of oral 
reading and elocution we have done almost nothing systematically for the 
very large percentage of children in our schools who are subject to speech 
defects. For this reason school teachers generally will welcome Dr. Swift's 
monograph' on this problem. All the more will this be true because it has been 
prepared by a medical specialist who has developed experienced insight into 
educational and psychological ways and means of treating speech defects. 
The monograph is written from the practical standpoint but in terms of a clear 
knowledge of the importance of good habits of speech. The writer shows, for 
example, the importance of the early environment of the child — how speech 
habits of childhood are hard to eradicate; that many become permanent 
defects; that defective speech marks the inefficient worker; and, furthermore, 
that the education of the child will quite largely depiend upon his habits of 
speech. He next proceeds immediately to methods of correcting defects of 
speech. General methods are taken up; the modern treatment of stuttering; 
specific exercises are suggested; methods of treating phonetic defects are 
outlined. It is shown how parents can help, and how the school physician and 
superintendent of schools can co-operate. As suggested above, the discussions 
are all practical and relate directly to the correcting of individual defects. 
There is not, however, the detailed psychological treatment of the causes and 
remedies for speech defects that one could wish for. 

Chapter iii is devoted to the elimination of minor speech disorders — 
nasality, monotony, harshness and hoarseness, etc. A general discussion is then 
offered showing how the teacher may acquire a proper standard of speech. 
One of the most important chapters in the monograph has to do with methods 
of improving speech in kindergarten and elementary grades. The writer shows 
that prevention to be effective necessitates that we start our program of speech 
reform in the kindergarten. In this chapter we find some of the most direct 
and helpful psychological suggestions. The monograph closes with a discussion 
of speech disorders among abnormal children and how to treat them. 



8. For social workers and educators. — -Messrs. White and Heath have 
written a book' for social workers and educators which aims to apply the 

' Speech Defects in School Children and How to Treat Them. By W. B. Swift. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. ix-l-129. $0.75. 

' A New Basis for Social Progress. By W. C. White and L. J. Heath. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. xiv-l-229. $1.25. 
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principles of economics to the solution of outstanding educational problems 
in our larger cities. Their ideas are based upon the experience which they 
gained in making the survey of the needs of establishing in Pittsburgh a 
municipal foundation for the study of important educational problems and of 
the way in which the study of the University of Pittsburgh was made to reveal 
the place of the university in that program. They are concerned primarily 
with the fact that our urban communities have developed many important 
educational problems which they believe are not being solved by the present 
heterogeneous control of the various educational agencies of our cities. They 
show, for example, that a city like Pittsburgh, with its heterogeneous forms of 
educational organization and administration, needs to have its facilities 
centralized and co-ordinated and directed to supply the real educational 
demands of the city more systematically. The book is very abstractly written 
and smacks of economic and sociological theory throughout. Paraphrased, it 
means in brief that in each community there ought to be a municipal founda- 
tion whose function it is to analyze the occupational needs of the community, 
to collect information and statistics concerning -industries and other vocational 
activities, and concerning schools; to make specific suggestions concerning 
courses of study to fit the needs of the community; to study the population 
groups within the community, and to act as a general clearing house through 
which to co-ordinate all of these educational activities. Thus the crux of the 
problem to them is the municipal foundation; their suggestion is that this be 
centered in the municipal university. 

Social workers and students of city school administration will find some 
suggestive ideas in this book showing how their plan of dividing a city into 
sections of a size that can be covered adequately has already brought about 
great improvement in health conditions, and how the same plan can be used 
for handling educational and social problems in general. It is to be regretted 
that writers from the various sociological fields make use of such an abstract 
terminology that such a book is very difficult to read. Their pages abound 
for example in such terms as "ultimates," "demands," "supplies," the "unit 
plan," "correlation," etc. One has to know rather intimately the content 
of their field to follow easily their discussions. 



III. BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE STATEMENTS OF EDU- 
CATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 

I. A Comparison of the Salaries of Rural and Urban Superintendents of Schools.^ 
By A. C. MoNAHAN AND C. H. Hyde. United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin No. 33, 1917. Pp. 68. 

The bulletin, aimed "to show how inadequate are the salaries of county super- 
intendents in most states, if persons properly qualified for the position are to be 
obtained," studies the salaries paid January, 191 7, in the thirty-nine states with such 

' These descriptive statements submitted by Mr. J. T. Cavan, graduate student, 
University of Chicago. 
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officers, and to the similar officials of Virginia, Nevada, New York, and New England. 
The salaries of city superintendents were collected directly from the cities, and include 
89 per cent of the cities of over 2,500 population employing a superintendent. 

The 3,087 rural superintendents received an average of $1,375, the 2,134 city 
superintendents, $2,260. The average county superintendent's salary is 61 per cent 
of the average city superintendent's salary. In Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania the average rural superintendent's salary is higher than that of the average city 
superintendent, the New Jersey county superintendents all receiving $3,000, the highest 
state average. In Montana and Wyoming the diiierence in average salary was $1,681 
and $1,654 in favor of the city superintendents. 

Table II gives the average salary by states paid to each type of officer, in order of 
size of salary. Table III studies one to six counties in thirty-seven states selected at 
random from counties which include at least one city employing a superintendent, 
giving the name of the county and city, the population of each, and the respective 
salaries. Table IV gives rural and Table V city superintendents distributed according 
to salary received (to nearest hundred dollars). Of the county superintendents, 1.7 
per cent received less than $500, 25 per cent less than $1,100, 25 per cent $1,100 to 
$1,300, 25 per cent $1,400 to $1,500, 25 per cent $1,600 or over. Of the city super- 
intendents 0.2 per cent received less than $1,000, 25 per cent less than $1,800, 25 per 
cent $1,800 to $2,000, 25 per cent $2,000 to $2,500, 25 per cent $2,500 or over. Only 
thirty-five rural superintendents (i . i per cent) received over $3,000. These figures 
are also given by states. Table VI (fifty-three of the sixty-eight pages of the bulletin) 
lists state by state the community employing, and the salary for county 
superintendents and city superintendents and assistants. 

2. A Study of School Recesses.^ By W. H. Heck. The University of Vir- 

ginia Record, Extension Series, September, 191 7. (Charlottesville, Va.) 
Reports a study of forty-one city, town, and rural school systems in all parts of 
Virginia. He summarizes his findings on length of school day and recess allowances: 
Each of Grades III-XI have approximately six hours of school — five hours of school 
work and one hour of recess. In each, recess is about 17 per cent of total school time; 
for each minute of recess there are about 4.8 minutes of school work. He suggests 
optimum lengths of school day for each grade and schedules of recess times so based; 
discusses space, equipment, games, sex segregation; recommends that recess be 
supervised, not by each teacher in turn, but by the best qualified teacher, compensated 
by greater prestige and salary and in relaxation periods at other times of the day. 
Discusses recess problems: eating, drinking water, rainy-day schedules, and the use 
of toilets. 

3. Agencies of Supervision^ Prepared by Maybell G. Bush; issued by the 

state superintendent, Madison, Wisconsin. 

A brief booklet of suggestions to those doing supervisory work; discusses super- 
vision in general, the administrative activities of supervision, and the supervisory 
agencies, such as the course of study (six of the thirty pages), the daily program, grade 
and department meetings, demonstration teaching, rating and choosing of teachers, 
special studies of school conditions, standard tests and measurements, minor agencies 

' These descriptive statements submitted by Mr. J. T. Cavan, graduate student, 
University of Chicago. 
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of supervision (visiting days and periods, exhibits, reading-circle work, written criti- 
cisms), classroom visitation (suggesting thirty-one complex questions the supervisor 
should have in mind), and a forty-item bibliography. Contains diagram of super- 
visor's duties and their relative importance. 

4. Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year Ended June 

JO, igi'^. Vol. I, pp. vii 4-103; Vol. II, pp. vi-l-692. 

Volume I is a much abbreviated report of education in the war, educational 
surveys made by the Bureau of Education, of general activities of the Bureau, of 
educational conditions in other warring countries, and of very far-reaching recom- 
mendations of the Commissioner concerning the future development of the Bureau. 
The Commissioner announced a change in policy concerning the form of the Annual 
Report. He will issue, beginning with the fiscal year of 1919, a biennial instead of an 
annual report. 

Volume II contains the usual statistics of educational activities covering national, 
state, county, and city schools, public and private schools, elementary, secondary, and 
higher schools. 

5. Proceedings of the High-School Conference, University of Illinois, November 

22-24, 1917- Compiled by H. A. Hollister. School of Education, 
Urbana, Illinois, Bulletin No. 19, December 10, 1917. Pp. 354. Paper. 
The largest single high-school conference that meets annually in this country is 
the University of Illinois High-School Conference. In 191 7 its total attendance was 
1,700. Its total registration exclusive of the university was 1,547. Its influence 
reaches throughout the high schools of the entire state. A most important form of 
this influence is found nowadays in the report of the proceedings of the conference. 
The new report will be found to contain very valuable material in the form of addresses, 
reports of committees on the standardization of courses of study, use of tests in the 
various subjects, detailed syllabi outlining materials and methods in various subjects, 
analyses of important errors in English, mathematics, etc., important statistics on 
particular high-school problems, together with suggestions on school administration. 

6. The Public School System of San Francisco, California. United States Bu- 

reau of Education, Bulletin No. 46, 1917. Pp. 649. Paper. 

A report to the San Francisco Board of Education of a survey of the public-school 
system made under the direction of United States Commissioner of Education. The 
survey was conducted in February and in August, 19 16. Twelve members were on 
the commission, six specialists from the Bureau of Education, six specialists from out- 
side the Bureau of Education, three of the latter being now engaged in administrative 
work in city school systems. The survey was financed jointly by the United States 
Bureau of Education and by the San Francisco Board gf Education. Report makes 
use of the tabular and graphic methods of comparing the status of education in San 
Francisco with that in a small group of cities of the same size. The items studied in 
the report are: an analysis of the city of San Francisco, a statistical study of the school 
system, how San Francisco organizes and administers its school, statistical studies 
of the finances of the school, the status of school buildings and grounds, general analysis 
of the elementary and high schools, reports on the achievements of pupils as shown by 
tests in handwriting, reading, arithmetic, and spelling, very detailed discussions on 
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civic education and music in the public schools, separate discussions on each of the 
following: instruction in art, in home economics education, manual training, voca- 
tional education, education of the immigrant, school-directed gardening. 

7. The Township and Community High-School Movement in Illinois. By H. A. 

HoLLiSTER, United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 35, 1917. 

Pp. 48. 

A report of interest to high-school administrators covering the development of 
the township high-school movement in the state of Illinois. About half the monograph 
is devoted to a study of the history of the movement in that state. Detailed 
quotations are made from historical documents showing the beginning of the move- 
ment in 1867 and its various forms of development down to the present date; the 
details of the new laws controlling the establishment of high schools are given The 
material advantages of this form of high-school organization are set forth. The writer 
shows by his statistical tables and by descriptive discussions how readily this type of 
organization adapts itself to almost any situation. Detailed material is given illustra- 
tive of some of the educational advantages of community high schools. The specific 
practice in particular localities is itemized. 

8. Vocational Education. By Emily Robison. New York: H. W. Wilson, 

1918. Pp. xI-l-303. $1.25. 

Thb handbook is a compilation of quotations from articles, monographs, and 
books covering the general subject of vocational education. Thirteen quotations are 
made on various phases of vocational education for youth; 26 refer to industrial 
education, 8 are on agricultural education, 3 are on household arts, and 6 on vocational 
guidance. The quotations are mainly of a general inspirational sort aiming to show 
the purpose and scope of the various phases of the movement in this country for 
vocational education. One of the most valuable features of the book is a forty-page 
bibliography, covering the sources of the best bibliographic material, the best refer- 
ences on agricultural education, commercial education, household arts, etc. As a 
general introduction to this field of study the volume should be of some service to 
beginners in this field. 



